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THE ADVANTAGES OF FREE RELIGIOUS DIS- 
CUSSION. 



The physical question which comes the nearest to this, in the 
minds of persons with strong religious emotions and convictions, is 
vivisection. I state it strongly, at the start. It was the Master 
himself who said, "I am the truth." It is the difference between 
Christianity and philosophy : that one is the formation of a school, 
and the other the following of a person. And the discussion of 
religion is really, shall we say it, the dissection of the Christ. And 
He " liveth for evermore." Now, we remember three distinctions 
and three instances. There were Roman slaves and soldiers, who 
tore and broke the body of the God-Man with the nails and the 
spear. This is the manner of the religious discussion of the scoff- 
er. There is a very different spirit, in the case of St. Thomas, 
which approaches this same Body in somewhat the same way : 
" Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into his side, I will not believe." And this was permitted. 
And because of the permission, probably not acted upon, " Reach 
hither thy finger, reach hither thy hand," " Thomas answered and 
said, My Lord and my God." I think this picture stands as the 
perpetual evidence of God's tenderness with anxious, honest doubt ; 
and of the way out of it, by searching examination. One more 
instance there is, which simply tells the story of the perfect knowl- 
edge, unattainable here, offered hereafter ; when the Magdalen, 
needing not confirmation of faith, but satisfaction of love (which 
is not to be here), reached out to touch the risen Lord, and was for- 
bidden. The brutal boy tormenting the living animal ; the calm 
and anxious student seeking, in brute creation, the secrets of life 
to be applied for the relief of men ; the demonstrator, eager to 
prove the truth of his own strong convictions of anatomy — these 
are the types of the scornful infidel, the anxious doubter, the posi- 
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tive believer, discussing religion. And, of the three, two only are 
noble. 

Of a different sort, yet teaching the same lesson, is Simon Peter's 
zealous investigation, when he went into the sepulchre and learned 
there, by closer inquiry, the lesson, not only of the composure 
(which is the highest attribute of power) with which the Lord rose 
from the smoothed and separated grave-clothes, but the deeper 
lesson of the twofold nature, God-head and man-hood — " the nap- 
kin that was about his head, not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself." 

And even more akin to our subject is the story of the two who 
went to Emmaus. They started in the twilight of the first Easter- 
Day, whose sunlight only showed to them the stolen body and 
the rifled grave of their most dearly Beloved. And their anxiety 
took on no phase of stolid despair or stoic silence. They talked 
together, they communed together, they reasoned ; and, while they 
discussed and doubted, reasoned and disputed, balanced their hopes 
and disappointments, their "holden" eyes were opened. The, dead 
Christ lived again. They knew him. And, when the witness of 
the Scriptures to Christ and Christ's witness in the Scriptures added 
their voices to the discussion, "their hearts burned within them." 

No one, I think, can fail to see, from the manner of Christ's 
dealing with the case of St. Thomas, and from the result of St. 
Peter's examination of -the empty grave, the warrant for close 
scrutiny into the difficulties of our Christian mysteries ; nor, from 
the result of the reasoning and communing along the road to Em- 
maus, " the advantages of free religious discussion." 

So much for the starting-point. Let us be bold to say that even 
the blasphemy of irreligious discussion — that is, of the discussion 
of religion in irreligious ways — not of honest doubt seeking cer- 
tainty, but of cruel hatred, seeking to scald other souls with its 
bitter gall— even this, save to the blasphemer, works the glory of 
God. Unconsciously, the cruel hands that nailed and pierced and 
lifted up the Christ were writing on the opposite side of the old 
prophetic scrolls, with pens of iron, the fulfillment of prophecy. 
And, any way, whether in pretense or in truth, of contention and 
envy or of good-will, Christ is preached ; and, as the reaction of 
the centuries over and over again proves, the believer may therein 
rejoice. 

And yet I do not think this sort of thing can be fairly called 
religious discussion. The literature of the apologists will be in our 
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day, as in the time of Celsus, the amber that preserves the stinging 
and persistent fly of the attackers upon the Christian faith, as earth- 
works, overgrown with grass and pastured by the peaceful kine, 
are historical landmarks of old contests, interesting but anachro- 
nistic. Continuously reproduced editions of the old apologists 
would answer all the purposes of defense, against the motley array 
that advances to the attack with the old war-cry, against super- 
naturalism ; against the immoralities of the Bible ; against the prob- 
ability of any revelation ; against the inequality of its making 
known. When men persist in using the arquebuse and crossbow 
of a disused and superseded warfare, they must be either treated as 
masqueraders or met with the revived defenses of old time. Butler's 
" Analogy," to-day, is an arsenal of weapons against the thin and 
cracked battle-cry of the mere denier — cracked and thin, and with 
the strong French accent and idiom of Ferney. 

The discussion, intelligent and valuable, of religion in our day, 
is either among believers, or with those men who in the ardent use 
of telescope and microscope, with the geologist's hammer and the 
naturalist's dissecting-knife and the chemist's solutions, are finding 
facts and fancying inferences, and drawing (often with a long bow) 
conclusions which relate to what is, or seems to be, revealed truth. 
Nature, we claim, is so religious (the heavens declaring the glory of 
God) that it must reveal God. And God is so consistent that, be- 
tween the religion revealed in nature and in the Bible, there must 
be analogy and not antagonism. This paper does not propose to 
deal with the contest between believers and atheists ; nor with the 
theological disputes among believers. The true religious discus- 
sion is between the seekers after and the holders of truth. And 
it needs two temperaments : on the part of the holder of truth, a 
confident composure and a kindly sympathy with those who are still 
groping. And the seeker must be one " whose tone is that of sad- 
ness, not of scorn." 

To such discussion the " condition preliminary " is, it seems to 
me, what the story of that twilight walk to Emmaus contains. 
"Walking in the groves of philosophy, or in the beaten tracks of 
historical investigation, or in the narrow paths of personal expe- 
rience, or in the fields of natural study : and discussing, reasoning, 
talking, having communication with one another ; not nursing diffi- 
culties, and brooding over them ; not shutting up convictions behind 
the sealed stone of shamefaced silence, but walking, and reasoning, 
and talking ; and being " sad " — not necessarily, although often, 
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with the grief of personal loss, but rather with the sadness of a 
sense of want — these are the characteristics, on the other side, for a 
fair and free religious discussion. 

Good Bishop Taylor's words in the epistle dedicatory to his 
" Liberty of Prophesying " are a fair legend for what we have to 
say : "If men were capable of hearing those of other opinions give 
a quiet account, without invincible resolutions never to alter their 
persuasions, I am very much persuaded it would not be very hard 
to dispute such men into mercies and compliances and tolerations 
mutual." 

Let us take at the outset some illustration of points and meth- 
ods of discussion. The word dogma is one of the great bugbears 
of modern days. It is considered to be a vice of religious belief, 
and a barrier to free religious discussion. But, after all, there are 
no greater dogmatizers in the world to-day than the secularists. 
And inconsistently, for they regard nothing as fixed. They are 
students, discoverers, progressive people, treading under foot, with 
ill-disguised contempt, yesterday's discoveries, as stepping-stones for 
further advance — rounds of the ladder for a higher climbing. The 
Christian dogma, being a revelation from above, and not a discovery 
from below, is fixed and unchangeable. Holders of old truth have 
a better right to dogmatize on their own theory than students and 
investigators. But dogma is no hindrance to discussion. It per- 
tains to everything ; and, as the basis of all discussion and discov- 
ery, it is a valuable and inherent necessity. The conventional char- 
acters of the alphabet, the tables of arithmetic, the symbols of alge- 
bra, the formulae of chemistry — these are the dogmas of science, 
the bases of all discussion. And, in dealing with these, or rather in 
discussing from them, people do not ask, "How they can be?" but 
simply, " Are they true ? " We must recognize at the outset the 
necessity, the value, and the universality of dogma. Like most 
other things, the use we make of it is the dangerous thing. Hold- 
ing dogma is not necessarily dogmatizing. The distinction needs 
to be carefully drawn between articles of the faith (the creeds) and 
articles of religion ; between what is de fide and what is deduced 
from the rule of faith by man ; between belief and opinion. For 
it is fatal to all honest differences or free discussions to " call all 
opinions by the name of religion, and superstructures by the name 
of fundamental articles, and all fancies by the glorious appellatives 
of faith." * So much for dogma. 

* Bishop Taylor. 
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Still again, as to the methods of discussion, the merely individual 
experience of belief, or the individual difficulty of belief, has little to 
do with argument or evidence. That I believe is no evidence to any 
one but myself ; that I do not believe is no argument against faith. 
There is too much tendency in our time to rely upon this sort of 
proof. Popular teachers use the ego to their followers, and it suf- 
fices. " I believe," they say ; and their followers, like echoes, catch 
and keep, perhaps a little longer than the voice lasts, the sound of 
the saying. Or sensational preachers rouse an emotion which is 
called religious experience, and a man believes because he feels, and 
proposes his feeling as a proof for some one else. Or the soul to 
whom, because of a harmony wrought out by grace, the Scriptures 
speak " as face answereth to face in water," urges this as proof to 
the unbeliever in their authority. But this is not discussion. It is 
idle and dangerous. The two methods of discussion have, in all 
time, been philosophical and historical. And when they have been 
fully pursued, and not till then, convictions of belief will use the 
words of the Samaritans of old, "Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves and know" The 
noblest masterpiece of philosophical discussion in calmness and firm- 
ness of grasp is Bishop Butler's " Analogy." 

And the power of the historical argument seems to have been 
originally stated in our Lord's conversation with Nicodemus. Nico- 
demus started wrong. He put the interrogation-point of curious 
speculation, instead of the exclamation-point of grateful wonder, 
after his question, " How can these things be ? " But our Lord 
built up the argument, answering not the " how" but the " can 
these things be." First, evidence : " We speak that we do know" ; 
the voice of the Godhead in its plural unity in revelation. Next, 
the analogy of nature : "earthly things" compared with "heaven- 
ly." Next, God's exclusive possession of knowledge: "No man 
hath ascended up to heaven" to "find out God by searching" 
(which is a plain deduction from history). And, last of all, the 
magnetic evidence of the Cross — truth proved by suffering : " The 
Son of Man must be lifted up." 

To take an instance of the two forms of discussion, philosophi- 
cal and historical, let us select two critical and anxious phases of 
to-day's doubt, the Atonement and the authority of Scripture. The 
essential element of the. first is vicarious suffering. And the doubt- 
er is to discuss the question philosophically, Is the suffering of the 
innocent, for, in the place of, and for the advantage of the guilty, a 
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usual or an unusual fact in the experience and history of the world? 
And the cross of the sinless Sufferer, looked on humanly, is only the 
culmination toward which, as to a focus, have converged, and from 
which, as from a beacon, haver adiated, the triumphs, the glories, 
the attainments of the world. The pain of child-bearing ; the anx- 
ious toils and bitter tears of parents for their children's sake ; the 
great battle-fields on which, not for their own glory, but for the 
good of country and of home, men have laid down their lives ; the 
" one sowing and another reaping " of inventors, students, discov- 
erers — these are not excuses for, nor explanations of, the Atone- 
ment, but witnesses that familiarize the mind with the element of 
vicarious suffering as frequent, natural, usual in the world. Not 
inconsistent with experience, involving the very essence of love, the 
philosopher finds its warrant, alike in the revelation of prophecy 
and sacred history, in the daily occurrences of life and in the annals 
of mankind. The way at least is cleared by such philosophical dis- 
cussions toward an acceptance of the fact not only, but of the doc- 
trine and the power of the Cross. And the appeal is not first to 
belief, but to reason, intelligence, and an experience common to the 
human face. 

So the great question of the authority of the Scripture must be 
approached in any free discussion through the gateway of a reason- 
ing, intelligent examination of historical facts. Finding a common 
basis to start from, the believer and the inquirer set out together. 
The books are traced back from translation to original, from ver- 
sion to version, from one language to another, from the fresh and 
clear type of the University Press to the old MSS., %pww -noXlovg, 
of library or monastic cloister. By-paths of various sorts open as. 
the journey is pursued : natural characteristics of the writer ; pecu- 
liar idioms of a dialect ; tokens of acquaintance with habits and 
customs prevalent in the age and in the place of writing ; quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, which blaze out at times into inter- 
pretations and inspirations in the New ; extracted passages in the 
writings of the fathers ; references in anti-Christian books to pas- 
sages in the Holy Scriptures as an authority recognized in com- 
mon, etc. Still further the investigation is pursued : hieroglyphic 
inscriptions are deciphered into the same story which Scripture- 
writers tell ; ancient mythology yields, bike gold from ore, traces 
of the old ante-patriarchal and unwritten traditions of the truth ; 
marl-pits and blasted rocks give up the old antediluvian story ; 
philology traces back the confused tongues of Babel to the one 
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original language of the first created man ; and back through all 
versions, copies, translations, manuscripts, quotations, references, 
like the clew-thread of a labyrinth, the witness of the Jewish 
Church and of the Christian Church proclaims the authority, the 
authorship, and the authenticity of the canonical books of Scrip- 
ture. These that we read to-day are sufficiently accurate transla- 
tions of the books, traceable, by the appeal to history, to the times 
of the men who wrote and the men who received them — each, writer 
and receiver, asserting them to be not the words of men, but the 
Word of God. And so again the way is cleared for an acknowl- 
edgment, and a reference to the only explanation, of the preserva- 
tion, the influence, and the authority of the Scriptures. 

From this suggestion of the points and methods of religious 
discussion, we pass to consider its advantages ; and they are to be 
classified, at least, under three heads — the renewal of our own con- 
fidence, the discovery of new evidence, and the mutual convictions 
of errors and extremes. 

I believe that it is true of truth as of virtue, that up to, and 
only up to, a certain point, is ignorance bliss. The innocence of 
ignorance, in infancy, is purer than the innocence of conscious sin 
resisted. But it is unsafe, as it is almost impossible, in riper years. 
It is so with truth. Childhood needs the simple building up of 
" line upon line," in axioms of truth, moral, religious, material ; 
and the man who prejudices a child's mind with the alphabet and 
the tables of arithmetic, and the difference between truth and a lie, 
and the child's body with food and clothes, and does not put into 
the child's soul the creed, the catechism, the formularies and facts 
of faith, convicts himself of materialism, and of valuing the mortal 
animal above the immortal spirituality of his child. But these 
axiomatic truths need to become, so far as is possible, experimental 
reabties, as the child becomes the man. And perpetual religious 
inquiry, the becoming more and more " able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in us," the examination of evidences, is part and 
parcel of the upbuilding of the spiritual character. How shall this 
be brought about ? Generally speaking, by the rough necessity of 
doubt suggested from outside, or stumbled on in the dark within. 
There are some souls that lie, like the unrippled surface of an inland 
lake, in the calm, reflective power which simply takes in and gives 
back the images of earth and sky, that overlie or surround its 
bosom. "Beatse sunt." Springs from beneath the outgo of their 
own sweet natures, and sunlight and air from above — the illumina- 
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tion and the inspiration of the Revealer and the Holy Spirit — keep 
them clear and pure. Others there are, undoubting because unbe- 
lieving, with neither stir nor ripple of spring or breeze, just stagnant, 
shallow puddles, with the dense mud-bottom of earthliness, and the 
thick scum of indifference on top. But most souls are not sheltered 
so, by stagnation or seclusion ; and the freshness and power, the 
purity and usefulness, are perhaps greater where stir comes in, and 
ebb and flow of mighty tides, and tossing over rocks, and leaping 
down in torrents. At any rate, unless the soul lives in the un- 
shaken certainty of childhood's convictions, any amount of unrest is 
better than the stagnation of carelessness. So religious discussion, 
the difficulties started and suggested by scientific study, or by 
•what one has well called " philosophic pity " ; controversy, argu- 
ment, anything, is helpful to refresh and renew our confidence in 
the truth, to kindle our faith from a passive acquiescence to an en- 
thusiastic assertion ; which throws us back upon first principles ; 
and leads us, in walking about the Zion of our soul's established 
home, to " mark well her bulwarks, and set up her palaces, that we 
may tell them that come after." The faith of childhood, sweet and 
calm and strong, is often like the features of a familiar landscape, 
seen in the soft twilight of the morning. Visit them in the high 
noontide, or bring the deeper lines and shadows of the evening-time 
about them ; and strong manhood or experienced age sees and de- 
fines them far more distinctly than ever before. The Samaritans' 
experience will be vouchsafed to all such inquirers, who will discuss 
religion religiously ; who seek, as the Bereans did, " whether the 
things are so," which they had heard ; who, with the God-lover, in 
the Book of the Acts, look after the " certainty of the things in 
which they have been instructed" : and they shall believe, not be- 
cause of any one's saying, but because by inquiry, examination, 
controversy, discussion, they know that this is the Christ. 

Religious discussion leads, and has led always, to the discovery 
of fresh evidence. Only two statements may be made in passing : 
first, that we indicate our confidence in the truths we hold, by our 
readiness to discuss them, if the spirit of interest and inquiry, 
not of mere obstinacy and antagonism, lie behind ; secondly, that 
people who are going to discuss religion ought to be furnished for 
the fray. Between scientists and believers, for instance, very often 
the religious man knows little religion and less science, and the 
scientist no religion at all. Unfurnished souls, with the symbols of 
faith but not its science, or untrained intellects, with the formulas 
vol. cxxxi. — no. 288. 29 
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of science but not their fundamental facts, are not ready to discuss. 
And when assumptions of knowledge are easily overcome by the 
believer's instinct, or when a merely conventional and formal faith 
falls before the force of secular reason, it does not mean that rea- 
son is weaker than feeling, or that reason is mightier than faith. 
It only means that in one case the reasoner, and in the other the 
believer, was not prepared for the contest. It will often happen 
that some stripling, whose only weapons are the homely and at- 
hand defenses of stones from " the brook that flows fast by the ora- 
cle of God," will be more than a match for the gigantic boastful- 
ness of braggart, physical power ; because the trust of the one is in 
God, and the other relies upon the brute force of ridicule, or louder 
talking, or ranting blasphemy. But boyish ministers denouncing 
science, alike with young students aping the independence of irre- 
ligion, are likely, and for the same reason, to come to grief, in the 
encounter with the plain weapons of common sense or simple belief. 

And the very preparation for discussion, the examination of the 
arguments to be used, is a perpetual discovery of new proofs. Con- 
sciously, and of purpose, the student of Scripture, for instance, will 
find fresh tokens of its inspiration and new amazements of divine 
revelation. The harmony of Scripture ; the illumination of an old 
passage, when the Inspirer of all Scripture sets it, like a jewel, in 
the fresh surroundings of its quotation in the New Testament ; the 
marvelous * combination of spiritual truths with spiritual words, as 
when the difference in the number of a single word f is the key- 
stone of an argument for the incarnation ; the chronological line 
marked out by the varying terminations of the names of the first 
two and the last two of the greater prophets ; the working out of 
the wonder of the Scriptural numbers, as Mahan worked it out in 
" Palmoni " — these are examples which any one, who has reveled 
in the depth and freshness of research into the text of the Holy 
Bible, can multiply infinitely. 

This is equally true of scientific investigation. As an abstract 
first truth, as an inevitable axiom, we should claim this, and expect 
it at the start. And yet, so weak is the confidence of many Chris- 
tian men, that they are perpetually surprised by the weapons of 
defense, discovered by those who are on the lookout for weapons of 
attack. In one of two ways it is safe to assume that every branch 
of physical research and every line of scientific inquiry has strength- 
ened the evidences of revealed truth. And of these two ways the 
* 1 Cor. ii, 18. t Gal - ">» 16 - 
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one is this : Men trace back, as they think, and perhaps correctly, 
forms and phases of life to some atom, some molecule, some minute 
beginning ; and behind that, which knife can not dissect, nor ham- 
mer break, nor chemist dissolve, nor spectrum analyze, nor micro- 
scope detect — behind that is " God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth." Like the old geological theory of the world, 
which got down to the tortoise, " underneath are the everlasting 
arms." This, negatively. And, positively, the statement is just as 
true. Science is the handmaid of Religion. Investigation, by slow 
and painful steps, with many ah error, and after long delay, leads 
the few who have time and brains for it, toward the dim conception 
and the imperfect recognition of what Revelation long ago declared 
to clear-eyed Faith. Of course, it is not claimed that the more a 
man knows of science the more he believes the Scriptures. For the 
bias of the mind at the start, or the absorption in the more earthly 
things of physical study, or the desire to uphold preconceived opin- 
ions, or the arrogance of intellectual pride, or the moral difficulty 
of preferring not to believe— all these have made scientific men in- 
fidels, sometimes. But they are unbelieving apart from, and they 
were unbelieving without, their science. Against these are to be set 
the men whom science has led to devout worship — the Galileos, and 
Kewtons, and Whewells, and Millers, and Agassiz, and countless 
more. While the fact holds true, to any one who is familiar with 
the religious controversial literature of the day, that the accumu- 
lation of the results of study in every department of physics or 
philology — in the study of monuments, in the deciphering of inscrip- 
tions, in the examination of the strata of the earth, in the collection 
of fossils, in the study of the stars — the accumulation of results, 
when time and careful tests have sifted true from false, serves as a 
series of outside buttresses, completing and supporting the temple 
of that universal worship in which the Lord is, " before whom all 
the earth keeps silence," from denying blasphemy, or bursts into 
the anthem of adoring praise. And while the great hymn, Te 
Deum, with its clear and full acknowledgment of the God who 
reveals himself, is learned only from that revelation, its liturgi- 
cal alternate is the anthem of Nature, articulate or inarticulate — 
" Benedicite, omnia opera Domini." 

But in no way is the advantage of free religious discussion more 
marked than in its power of mutual correction of mistaken views 
of opposite opinions and its control of the universal tendency to 
exaggeration. For it is almost an axiom, that error is either a per- 
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version or an exaggeration of truth ; and discussion is the unravel- 
ing or disentangling of the knots and snarls of misstatement ; or 
the reduction, to its original shape, of the hare and simple truth. 
While the unheliever errs in insisting that Holy Scripture contra- 
dicts his theories, because he misunderstands and mistakes what 
the Scriptures do teach, the believer is no less apt to overstate the 
scientist's assertion, to inject his own opinions into the teaching of 
the Bible, and to write his own views between the lines of the 
creeds. The great story of the creation of the world, for instance, 
is told in two books. In one, the book of Nature, the characters 
are confused, difficult to put together, and, like letters of the alpha- 
bet, by different collocations, able to spell out very varying sen- 
tences. It would be rather a forcible, but not too strong an illus- 
tration, to say, of this sort of scientific spelling out of Nature's 
story with its letters of stone, and fossil, and bone, that, using the 
same three letters, g, and o, and d, one arrives either at the high- 
est spiritual or at the merest animal result. In the other book 
the letters are put together ; the. characters are in their proper rela- 
tion to each other ; the story is told at length. But it is a strange 
and difficult story ; condensed, not pretending to explain methods ; 
adapting itself, not to the infrequent scientific, but to the usual, 
common mind ; written with one simple end in view, the history 
of the present race of human beings who inhabit the earth, made 
of and redeemed by one blood, dying in the first and living in 
the second Adam. And different people reading this story have 
so mingled with it their own impressions of what it must mean, 
that, when the commentators of the two books face each other, 
it is often not the story of Nature against the story of Revela- 
tion, but the misspelling of one book against the misreading of 
the other. Fair, thorough, honest, earnest, anxious discussion gets 
back to first principles. Back from the assertions which scientists 
have reached by means of their air-suspended bridges of imagina- 
tive inferences from positive facts to utterly uncertain conclusions, 
to the stern and stark facts themselves ; back from the interpreta- 
tions, impressions, deductions, with which theologians and thinkers 
have overlaid, and sometimes "made of none effect," the " Word of 
God," to this Word itself — the discussion of truth for the sake of 
finding truth leads every man away from his idols into the presence 
of God. The length of time occupied in the creation of the world, 
for instance, is simply stated in Holy Scripture to have been six 
equal periods of time. " The day," as we account it, measured be- 
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tween sunrise and sunset, could not have been before the creation 
of the sun. Saint Augustine read this in the Bible, before science 
thought of it. And when science has ascertained it, not by guesses, 
but by demonstrations in which astronomers and geologists will 
harmonize the stories of the stars and stones, the believer will fill 
up these periods with millions of years, if necessary. So, again, 
the book of Genesis, concerned simply with the beginning of this 
planet in which we live, implies (and reverent students found this 
out, too, before microscopists imagined it) that the formlessness of 
the chaos was really the ruins of a previous world. And when 
science has discovered pre-Adamite man or prehistoric traces of 
matter, the believer will accept them as wrecks and remainders of 
an earlier creation. These are but illustrations which might be 
multiplied to fill this Review. The same thing is true of differ- 
ences and contests about miracles, about the character of endless 
punishment, about the actual resurrection, about the choice and 
grace of the elect, about the function and power of prayer. We 
have imported into them our own ideas of what they are, and often 
the ideas are utterly false. We may not put words into our oppo- 
nents' mouths. They may not misstate our position. And neither 
they nor we can call our renderings or readings, of Nature or of 
Revelation, the word of God. And it is one untold "advantage 
of free religious discussion " that it clears the view, strips off dis- 
guises, blows away the distorting fogs of human inventions, and 
brings men eye to eye and face to face with facts and truths, with 
each other and with God. 

William Cboswell Doane. 



